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novelists, an Italian named Gabriele d'Annunzio
and an Englishman then unknown across the
Channel, Thomas Hardy, The latter's Jude the
Obscure he shamelessly averred, " is one of the most
profound, poignant and original books that I
know ; almost equally admirable is Tess of the
D'Urbervilles."*

During 1908, M, Blum contributed articles to La
Grande Revue on Paul Bourget and Henry Bataille,
and to La Revue de Paris on the poetry of the Gomtesse
de Noailles. Save for these relapses, En Lisant
denotes his farewell to the mystery of literary
criticism. No recital of his activities in that field
should terminate without offering a savour of his
mettle at its zenith. Among forty-four essays, one
stands pre-eminent for momentum, oratory and the
most winning quality in a reviewer, capacity for
full-throated admiration. It is an article on the
history, in four stout volumes, which Jean Jaur6s
wrote of the French Revolution, from the convoca-
tion of the States-General to the fall of Robespierre,2
The first sentiment aroused by such a work, the
critic maintains, is astonishment bordering on
stupefaction. Jaur&s was not only engulfed in
legislative toil and occupied incessantly with
journalism ; he also travelled without pause from
one end of France to the other in the service of his
party. How, then, had he mustered sheer physical
time for documenting and composing within five

1 En Lisant (p. 62)*

* Jean Jaurfes,  Histoire socialise de la revolution fran$ai$t
(1901-1905).